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To remedy this defect Schellenberg (Je/i,a. Zeitschr., Ed. XXXIV, 
p. 113) has made an extended study of the medullary parts of the 
brains of goats, sheep, oxen, horses, and swine. In all these the cen- 
trum ovale is relatively small. The excessive size of the fibrous masses 
in the frontal lobes of swine is attributed to the well-developed sense 
of smell in these animals. In a similar way the great masses of 
medullary substance in the occipital lobes of the goat are supposed 
to be associated with the well-known quickness of sight of this 
animal. The fornix was about equally developed in all the ungu- 
lates studied, but the corpus callosum was relatively most prominent 
in the goat. As this organ is suspected of being connected with the 
associative operations of the cortex, its great size in the goat may be 
an indication of the rather remarkable psychical qualities of this 
animal as contrasted with sheep, etc. 



BOTANY. 

The Phytogeography of Nebraska 1 appears in a new and revised 
edition, in the preface to which the authors state that the greater 
portion of the first edition was destroyed in a fire that consumed the 
publisher's buildings. We cannot but rejoice in the calamity, for 
we ever felt that the form in which the work was cast was an injustice 
to its exceeding high merit and true worth. We cannot, however, but 
regret that the opportunity was not taken advantage of to carry the 
revision still farther. In our opinion it would have been better to 
have entirely reediiied the structure on a new foundation. The very 
excellent material was deserving of this. Rapid as has been the 
evolution of the two volumes, — witness the timely insertion relative 
to frequence and abundance, so conspicuously absent from the first 
edition ; the better treatment of the important factor of light, — these 
but examples of numerous improvements, — yet we cannot but feel 
that the present method of treating the habitat group is the perni- 
cious root of much evil that afflicts our ecological classification. 
The habitat group should be relegated to an inferior position, or 
better abolished altogether, than as at present producing turgidity in 
what would by a more logical treatment be perfectly clear. Without 

1 Pound, Roscoe, and Clements, F. E. The Phytogeography of Nebraska. 
I. General Survey. Published by the Botanical Seminar of the University of 
Nebraska. Lincoln, 1900. Second edition. 422 pp., with four maps. 
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doubt, when the terminology and classification shall have become 
settled into a more consistent form, a more lucid, logical, and work- 
able method will result. Future authors of similar treatises are 
hardly likely to adopt our authors' treatment of biological and eco- 
logical relations, grouping all but the larger families under cohorts. 
Would it not be better, to incorporate much of this information in 
the description of formations, and the remainder under ordinal and 
specific caption in the descriptive lists of Nebraskan plants issued 
in other volumes, and to which this work is in a manner the 
introduction ? 

Whatever of deficiency the work possesses, however, is entirely of 
form. The work itself is of such high merit that it will bear any 
amount of criticism, and the indication of its defects will but bring 
into prominence its great excellence. The energy and enthusiasm 
of its authors are everywhere evident ; but, having to find their own 
path, since the European masters of this new department of science 
could but indicate the direction, they have had, with often inept term, 
to translate or invent new phrases to fit the new conditions here 
presented. Again they have been at some disadvantage in their 
field of operations, since but few states of the Union offer less topo- 
graphic diversity than Nebraska. With scarcely any rock exposure 
whatever, it was not a propitious field in which to study the chemical 
composition of soils and the consequent result on vegetation, par- 
ticularly in its opposite phases as illustrated in semi-mountainous 
regions where on calcareous and siliceous substrata interesting and 
hitherto little analyzed or described conditions prevail. The groups 
of plants below the Pteridophyta seem to play but a very insignificant 
part in Nebraska, and students elsewhere will find in these lower 
groups much more that is noteworthy, and the increased attention 
constantly being paid to the lower cryptogams will cause a fuller 
treatment to be thoroughly appreciated. 

The work, however, as it stands cannot be too highly commended 
and recommended to botanical students and workers, to many of 
whom indeed it is indispensable. Teachers and others may fitly use 
it as supplementary to a study of plant physiology, of which it is a 
concrete example. Apart from its high value as displaying the floral 
covering of a large territory, purely as a work on phytogeography 
and ecology it is at present by far the best American work we have. 
It is an example of what may be done under efficient leadership and 
with proper enthusiasm. Great credit is due to the authors and 
their colleagues. It has required a vast amount of labor to collate 
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such a mass of useful and thoroughly reliable information, and when 
we consider the painstaking care and discrimination with which it 
has been done, we cannot sufficiently thank the authors, Professor 
Bessey, to whom the inception of the work was due, and the 
several workers who are given credit in the preface. Their work is 
undoubtedly destined to exert a far-reaching influence and act as a 
stimulus everywhere. Is it too much to hope that before long every 
state and even much lesser divisions may be as well explored botan- 
ically as Nebraska ? CoLTON RusSELL . 

The Cyclopedia of American Horticulture. 1 — The third volume 
of this important work, the earlier volumes of which were noticed in 
the Naturalist for April and September, 1900, sustains the high 
character with which the Cyclopedia began, — as, indeed, was to be 
expected, since the work as a whole was planned and the preparation 
of the later volumes well in hand before the appearance of the first 
volume. Leaving a fuller notice of the entire work until the con- 
cluding volume shall have been received, which will scarcely be 
later than autumn, it may be said now that among the subjects of 
special interest in the present volume are the revisions of Narcissus, 
Nymphasa, Paeonia, Papaver, and Pelargonium, .representatives of 
which are commonly cultivated in our flower gardens in the open 
air ; Nepenthes, Odontoglossum, Oncidium, Oxalis, and Primula, 
treated as house plants ; the genera Opuntia, Picea, Pinus, Populus, 
Prunus, Pyrus, and Quercus, of botanical interest ; the Orange, 
Peach, Pear, and Plum, of further interest to the fruit-grower ; 
Orchids and Palms, of comprehensive gardening contents ; and 
instructive articles on the physiology of plants, and plant breeding. 

T. 

The Flora of Cheshire. — J. Byrne Leicester Warren, Lord de 
Tabley, a man little heard of in this country as a botanist, but one 
of the most painstaking followers of one branch of that science, of 
the passing generation, affords a good illustration of the versatility 
of the English gentleman, for he was at once a poet of no. mean 
attainments, an authority on numismatics, a conservative politician, 
and a man one of whose principal pleasures through life was direct 
and interested contact with nature. A quarter of a century ago he 

1 Bailey, L. II., and Miller, W. Cyclopedia of American Horticulttire, N-Q. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1901. xv + 432 pp., 11 pis., 606 figs. 



